THE EMPIRE  OF INDIA
With us the family has become an institution for children; in India-its ties endure throughout adult life. A Hindu seldom; becomes independent of his father: he is a partner with his father in the family property, but his own earnings are merged in this property : he remits them to his father and receives his maintenance. On the death of the father the eldest brother takes his place. The typical Hindu family is a joint co-parcener -ship. But partition may be claimed* and is not infrequently claimed. Mohammedan families are less closely knit, but patriarchal authority is at least acknowledged. To a Hindu his son is of immense importance, since his welfare after death is regarded, vaguely but sincerely, as dependent upon the offering by the son of family sacrifices. To be sonless is the greatest of misfortunes. But relief may be obtained by the adoption of a child. Family affection is, as a rule, very strong, and a father is not ashamed of showing it in public. You may see him very often carrying a child and leading another on his way with his wife to a festival or market. There is little home discipline as we understand it. Children are rarely punished, and (in Bengal especially) fathers do not care to insist that their sons should keep celibate the years of their youth or even of their boyhood.
Women are popularly supposed to fare badly in India, and they certainly do not enjoy the freedom and respect which they have always been accorded by Teutonic races. On the subject of female frailty Brahmin moralists have been as severe as some of the early Christian fathers of the Mediterranean churches. Mohammedans, it has been alleged, deny woman a soul. Mohammedan girls are taught the Koran : but women have no definite place in the Mohammedan paradise, where the faithful are to associate with celestial houris. Human nature is, however, stronger than human imaginings, and, as a matter
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